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The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 
—Joun Mitton 
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HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 1 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 o'clock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 o'clock. —Cuarces Hernrotn, Organist 


td 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 





The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men a women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 


—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecig Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 
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DELIGHTED AND ASTONISHED 


Dear CarNEGIE: 

We have recently had the pleasure of enter- 
taining at our house a New York friend who was 
delighted and astonished to find what a treasure 
house we have in our Carnegie Institute. This 
woman said that Pittsburgh has under one roof 
two departments—Fine Arts and Museum—with 
spacious halls for each—which New York main- 
tains in separate institutions, widely apart, and 
she spoke with admiration of the many evidences 
of public support here, as shown by the collec- 
tions donated by Mrs. Dalzell, Mr. Buhl, Mr. 
DuPuy, Mr. Heinz, and so many others. 

—Marion Lewis 


GLAD TO RENEW 


Dear CARNEGIE: 
Always glad to renew, as the Magazine gives 
much pleasure. 
—Wiuu1aM E. BENSwANGER 


HOW HOT IS CENTIGRADE? 


Dear CaRNEGIE: 

Can you tell a confused voyager how to equalize 
centigrade temperature, as given in Europe, to a 
Fahrenheit thermometer? 

—Epcar THoMas 


If you will multiply centigrade temperature by 
9, divide by 5, and add 32, you will have Fahren- 
heit. For example, one day last August the 
weather in the Vatican was terribly hot, while the 
centigrade thermometer apes only 34. By 
using this formula, it was found that che Fahren- 
heit temperature was 93. 


BON JOUR, AMBASSADOR DAWES! 


Mr. Charles G. Dawes has been chosen by Presi- 
dent Hoover as Ambassador to Great Britain. It 
is a post that glitters through a brilliant tradition 
of illustrious names. Four men have held it who 
later were Presidents of the United States—James 
Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Martin Van Buren, 
and James Buchanan. Then comes a list of great 
names in law, letters, finance, and journalism— 
Thomas Pinckney, Washington Irving, Edward 
Everett, George Bancroft, John Lothrop Motley, 
James Russell Lowell, John Hay, Joseph H. 
Choate, Whitelaw Reid, John W. Davis, and 
Walter Hines Page. When Mr. Dawes sits with 
his feet high on the fender, sipping his mulled ale 
before the crackling logs of a British fireside, and 
these dazzling shadows of diplomatic renown pass 
through the smoke of his underslung pipe, he will 
invoke his boon familiar spirits—Hades and Marie 
—to inspire him to keep the standard of foreign 
service full high advanced. 
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THE NUMISMATIC CABINET 


By GeorGE F, Mar ier 
Honorary Curator of Numismatics and Philatelics 


[Mr. Marlier has, for more than forty years, followed his tastes as a collector of coins, and he 
stands first among the authorities on this subject in Pittsburgh. He is president of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Numismatics Society, an enthusiastic group which holds its meetings in the Carnegie Museum. | 


To the student of 
history, mythol- 
ogy, andart does 
the science of 
numismatics 
especially appeal. 
Ancient manu- 
scripts have 
brought down to 
us the chronicles 
of their times, 
but it has re- 
mained for the 
coins of the ancient nations to put upon 
the page of history the seal of authenti- 
city and to sweep away many clouds 
and misty enshroudments of past ages. 
Coins are the most interesting, most 
reliable, and sometimes most eloquent of 
historical records; they are the best 
epitomes in the world, permitting us at 
a glance to glean the substance of a 
hundred pages. 

It has been said that if all the written 
records of Greece and Rome were 
blotted out of existence much of the 
history of their rise, their glory, and 
their fall might yet be read on the 
coinage they have left behind. This 
is equally true of all ancient nations. 
No history is so complete as that which 
they tell; no mythology so various and 
interesting; no art sO continuous in 
sequence, and so vast in extent. And 
as Mother Earth yields up her precious 
hidden treasures of these matchless 
time-resisting little gems, buried in her 
bosom for centuries, new links are added 
to the long chain of evidence, and un- 
known rulers and lost towns, forgotten 
divinities, and new schools of art are 
brought to light. 

In the series of Roman coins we find 
a portrait gallery of the famous men and 
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women of those times showing true 
likenesses of the rulers, while their 
varied, reverse sides bring vividly be- 
fore our eyes the stirring scenes in which 
they were once the chief actors, as 
though the great curtain that has fallen 
on the past centuries should rise once 
more and these same actors appear on 
the stage again to re-enact their parts 
as noble characters or cruel and des- 
picable monsters. 

What numismatics has done for 
mythology is best expressed in the 
magnificent features of Persephone on 
the decadrachm of Syracuse, and the 
heads of Apollo, Dionysos, Arethusa, 
Artemis, Hera, Pallas, and Zeus on the 
wonderful examples of coins issued by a 
number of Greek cities dedicated to 
these deities. From the beginning, 
coins have always represented the best 
art of the people. It has been truly said 
that Greek coins are the grammar of 
Greek art, because by coins alone could 
we trace the whole course of art from 
its very beginning to its latest decline. 
The main chronological periods accord- 
ing to their style are the following: 

I. s.c. 700-480 Archaic Art 

II. 3.c. 480-415 Transitional Art 

III. s.c. 415-336 Finest Art 

IV. B.c. 336-280 Later Fine Art 

V. s.c. 280-146 Decline in Art 


VI. s.c. 146-27. Continued Decline in Art 
VII. s.c. 27-a.p. 268 Imperial Period 





GREEK TETRADRACHM 
Showing Ptolemy I on Obverse 
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OBVERSE AND REVERSE OF GREEK TETRODRACHMS 


1. B.c. 420-400 2. B.c. 400-350 


Contrast the magnificent specimens 
of coinage of the period of finest art, 
from the siege of Syracuse to the acces- 
sion of Alexander, with the crude ex- 
amples of the last period when art had 


reached its lowest ebb. In the high 
state of perfection reached during the 
best period we find the artists combin- 
ing nobleness and simplicity of con- 
ception with perfect execution. Nearly 
all the coins bearing artists’ signatures 
are of this period. 

The great triumph of the art of en- 
graving appears to have been achieved 
in the production of the exquisite 
decadrachm of Syracuse, about B.c. 338, 
having on the obverse a_ beautiful 
head of Persephone surrounded by dol- 
phins; and on the reverse, a quadriga, 
the horses galloping, and Nike crown- 
ing the charioteer with the laurel 
wreath. 

The Lydians were the first people 
known to have struck coins of gold and 
silver, when early in the seventh cen- 
tury B.c. coins were made of bean- 
shaped ingots of a metal called electrum. 
This was a natural compound of gold 
and silver, collected at Sardis in abun- 


3. B.c. 336-324 4. B.c. 324-282 


dance from the little stream, Pactolus, 
and probably from diggings in the 
vicinity. These first electrum pieces 
bear no designs or type, on one side 
showing only rough striations made by 
the purposely roughened surface of an 
anvil to prevent the molten lumps of 
metal from slipping while punch marks 
were being hammered into the upper 
surface. These early ingots while 
apparently of a standard weight were 
evidently made by wealthy merchants 
or bankers for local trading purposes 
and seem to have had but limited 
circulation. 

The usefulness of the invention was 
soon recognized as a source of con- 
siderable profit as well as a great con- 
venience, and the right to coin money 
was no longer allowed to remain in 
private hands but became a monopoly 
of the City or State. New devices were 
adopted, and the impression of the 
designs was made from engraved dies. 

The first carefully coined money of 
pure gold and silver and of just weight 
was issued during the time of Croesus 

(B.c. 561-546). The art rapidly spread 
from city to city and from state to state, 
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ROMAN COINS-~—A GALLERY OF ROMAN RULERS 


1. Claudius and Agrippina (a.p. 54) 
4. Antoninus Pius (a.p. 161) 
7. Maximian Hercules (a. p. 305) 


the engravers work finally rising to the 
dignity of sculpture. 

Passing from the Roman to the 
Byzantine, we find in this coinage a 
mixed Greek and Oriental style of in- 
ferior artistic merit and careless work- 
manship. In the thirteenth century the 
coinage was merged with that of Europe 
and spread rapidly over the continent, 
the style and workmanship gradually 
improving until the dawning of the 
Renaissance, when the art began to rise 
to new heights, and the love of the 
people for the beautiful again found a 


2. Nero (a.p. 68) 
5. Pertinax (a.p. 193) 


3. Vespasian (A.D. 79) 
6. Julia Mzsa (a.p. 215) 
8. Maurice and Tiberius (a. p. 582) 


fine expression in coins and medals. 

The Chinese have had in the old, 
crude-cast money familiar to all, a 
coinage which, like the language and 
the social and political customs of the 
country, remained unchanged for about 
twenty-five hundred years. But with 
the recent signs of awakening of that 
ancient empire a modern coinage, made 
to correspond in style, size, and value 
with that of more advanced countries, 
marks a new trend in numismatic his- 
tory of the Celestial Empire. 

The earliest coinage of Japan begins 


ENGLISH COINS FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA 


1. Elizabeth (1562) 2. Cromwell (1656) 


5. Victoria (1847) 


3. Charles II (1676) 


4. William and Mary (1689) 
6. Victoria (1886) 
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at a much later period. Coins of the 
same general type and character as those 
of the Chinese make their first appear- 
ance in the eighth century of our era, 
but a more up-to-date coinage has been 
in use in that country for about half a 
century. 

Although these early Far Eastern as 
well as other Oriental coins lack the 
appeal that comes from pictorial effect, 
they still attract and fascinate with the 
subtle charm which pervades their in- 
scriptions and the quaintness of the 
sentiments which they convey. 

The earliest coinage in the Western 
Hemisphere began in the first half of 
the sixteenth century with issues from 
the mint in Mexico City under Spanish 
rule. All the countries on the American 
Continent have now adopted and are 
using a coinage similar in type, style, 
and values to those of all countries. 

The first issue of a regular United 
States coinage began at the Phila- 
delphia mint in 1793, and some strik- 


ingly beautiful coins have been pro- 
duced, equal in artistic merit to the 
best work of modern artists. 

The latest coinage, designed but not 
yet minted, is that of the Irish Free 
State which, after a world-wide com- 
petition, was won by Percy Metcalfe of 
London for a series of coins portraying 
the different values with the animals 
indigenous to Ireland. The crown bears 
the impression of a horse, two shil- 
ings a fish, one shilling a cow, sixpence 
a dog, threepence a rabbit, one pence a 
pig, halfpenny a chicken, and farthing 
acrane. On the obverse is the harp. 

Of the stupendous accumulation of 
numismatic material coming down to us 
from all countries, of all periods, in all 
metals and endless variety, whether of 
the finest artistic style or of the crudest 
workmanship, there is not a branch of 
the science without its special appeal, 
and not a series that fails to engage the 
attention or awaken theliveliest interest 
of the student or collector. 


THE STUPIDITY OF WAR 


A Review of Two Books that Destroy Its Glamour 


(ees books have just been published 
which show the foolishness of war, 
on the testimony of their authors, both 
of whom fought through the whole hor- 
rible conflict. One is “‘Undertones of 
War,”’ by Edmund Blunden, an English- 
man, who went in with the Royal 
Sussex regiment when he was twenty 
years old, and the other is by Rudolf 
Binding, a German, who led the young 
German cavalry when he was forty- 
seven. In reading these books together 
we see that, without collusion, the 
authors, while opposed to each other 
by national and political traits, unite 
their minds in interpreting war as the 
supreme stupidity of the human race. 

In January, 1915, the German writes: 

Not one of the belligerent Powers and not one 


of their men have as yet developed a technique of 
modern warfare—uniess it is Hindenburg. To 


impress one’s particular stamp on a war—Napo- 
leonic, Hannibalic, Moltkesque, or Cxsarian— 
that would constitute a style. The first grand 
attack on the Western Front was more of an 
elemental shock of two gigantic forces in rapid 
motion, and had nothing of the style of war. A 
certain duration of the action, a certain repetition, 
a selected speed is essential to that. Every blow 
of Hindenburg’s Army shows the impress of the 
same mark. One recognizes him in every one of 
his thrusts, as one might know a knight, close- 
visored, by the way he bears his lance. 

What was the attack? This. The German line 
ran out in a small cape here, called The Boar's 
Head. This was to be ‘“‘bitten off,’ no doubt 
to render the maps in the chateaux of the mighty 
more symmetrical. . . . The communiqué that 
morning . . . referred to the Boar's Head 
massacre somehow thus: ‘‘East of Richebourg a 
strong raiding party penetrated the enemy's third 
line.’’ Perhaps, too, it claimed prisoners; for we 
were told that three Germans had found their 
way ‘‘to the Divisional Cage.”’ 


And the Englishman sees one day’s 
massacre as merely an impulse of General 
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Headquarters to change an annoying 
salient in the map! 

Time and again both writers stress the 
unimaginable—and sometimes unnam- 
able—horrors of the battlefields, their 
beastliness, their primitive and pre- 
meditated brutality, while both acclaim 
the magnificence of the men, who were 
always so homesick but always so 
resolute to go on in doglike consecra- 
tion to their task. These volumes give 
nothing of the gallant fighting of the 
picture books, and nothing of the 
romantic appeal of the posters. On the 
contrary they show us the deadly 
monotony of this endless strife, the 
lack of motive, the lack of progress, 
the lack of any purpose that justifies 
the daily toll of slaughter. When the 
German captures a piece of ground, 
here is the way his devastation appears 
to him: 

I can still find no word nor image to express the 
awfulness of that waste. There is nothing like it 
on earth, nor can be. A desert is always a desert; 
but a desert which tells you all the time that it 
used not to be a desert is appalling. That is the 
tale which is told by the dumb, black stumps of 
the shattered trees which still stick up where 
there used to be villages. They were completely 
flayed by the splinters of the bursting shells, and 
they stand there like corpses upright. Not a 
blade of green anywhere round. The layer of soil 
which once covered the loose chalk is now buried 
underneath it. Thousands of shells have brought 
the stones to the surface and smothered the earth 
with its own entrails. . . . This area ought to 
remain as it is. No road, no well, no settlement 
ought to be made there, and every ruler, leading 
statesman, or president of a republic ought to be 
brought to see it, instead of swearing an oath on 


the Constitution, henceforth and forever. Then 
there would be no more wars. 


And when the Englishman regains a 
portion of the occupied French soil, he 
writes of it thus: 


We took over that death trap known as the 


Schwaben Redoubt . . . climbing the dirty little 
road over the steep bank, one immediately entered 
the land of despair. Bodies, bodies, and their use- 
less gear heaped the gross waste ground; the slimy 
road was soon only a mud track which passed a 
whitish tumulus of ruin with lurking entrances, 
some spikes that had been pine trees, a bricked 
cellar or two, and died out. The village pond, so 
blue on the map, had completely disappeared. 
The Ligne de Pommiers had been grubbed up. 
The shell holes were mostly small lakes of what 


was no doubt merely rusty water, but had a red 
and foul semblance of blood. Paths glistened 
weakly from tenabie point to point. Of the dead, 
one was conspicuous. He was a Scottish soldier 
and was kneeling, facing east, so that one could 
scarcely credit death in him; he was seen at some 
little distance from the usual tracks, and no one 
had much time in Thiépval just then for sight- 
seeing, or burying. Death could not kneel so, I 
thought, and, approaching, I ascertained with a 
sudden shriveling of spirit that Death could and 
did. 

The people at home were regaled 
through these four years of blood with 
heroic tales of the charging over the 
top, but the men themselves regarded 
these attacks through curtains of fire as 
murder without a justifying end, com- 
mitted by their own highest officers, 
who themselves were in safety far back 
of the danger line. The Englishman 
says of these raids: 

I do not know what opinion prevailed among 
other battalions, but I can say that our greatest 
distress at this period was due to that short and 
dry word, ‘‘raid.’” Adducing one reason or 
another, the lowering of the enemy's spirits, the 
raising of our own, the identification of some 
supposedly new troops opposite, the damaging of 
the German trenches, the Great Unknowns be- 
hind us were growing infatuated with this same 
word. Rumors often sprang up, promising us that 
we were to carry out one of these nightly suicide 
operations. 

And the German, just when starva- 
tion was at its worst, speaks with a 
justified wrath of the German Crown 
Prince’s string of race horses, “‘sleek 
as eels, and bursting with oats.’’ And 
then, as the German machine pushes its 
way across the scarred face of France, 
his comment is, ‘Behind us lies the 
wilderness.”’ 

With the vivid word picture of these 
two books before us, he would be a 
barbarian and a savage who. would 
speak with tolerance of ‘‘the next war.”’ 


DEBT TO PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh entered the core of my heart when I 
was a boy, and cannot be torn out. I can never be 
one hair's breadth less loyal to her, or less anxious 
to help her in any way, than I have been since I 
could help anything. My treasure is still with 
you, and how best to serve Pittsburgh is the ques- 
tion which recurs to me almost every day of my 
life. 


—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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PUBLIC FUNDS FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Josep G. ARMSTRONG E. V. 


Bascock 


Cuarzes C. McGovern 


THE COMMISSIONERS OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY 


eens close upon the allocation 
of $15,000 to the Carnegie Museum 
by the Pittsburgh Board of Public Edu- 
cation, the City Council of Pittsburgh 
has now appropriated $15,000 to the 
Carnegie Institute, and the Commis- 
sioners of Allegheny County have ap- 
propriated a like sum of $15, 000 to the 
Carnegie Institute, the entire aggregate 
of $45,000 to be used in the expansion 
of the Institute's educational work in 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. 

This generous allotment of new funds 
from these three public-spirited public 
bodies was started by the Board of 
Public Education, as fully explained in 
the CarneGcie MaGazine for April. 

The City Council was quick to match 
the gift of the Educational Board, and 
when the County Commissioners were 
made aware of the wide reach of the 
Carnegie Institute's work in the County, 
outside the present city limits, they 
promptly took similar action. 

It is well understood by our readers 
that the City of Pittsburgh, through its 
efficient government, has from the be- 
ginning provided the financial support 
of the Carnegie Library, the appropria- 
tion this year amounting to $556,500. 


This is the first year, however, that the 
Carnegie Institute has ever received any 
form of financial help from either the 
City of Pittsburgh or the County of 
Allegheny, and while the Board of Edu- 
cation has heretofore made generous 
although much smaller grants, its ap- 
propriation of so large a sum as $15,000 
this year, together with the two equal 
amounts from these other organizations, 
will enable the trustees of the Carnegie 
Institute to make a large expansion in 
its educational work throughout West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

The general purpose of that work is 
to give to the people at large, and per- 
haps chiefly to the children, a broader 
and more intimate understanding of the 
subjects of art, science, and natural his- 
tory, as exemplified in the illustrative 
objects at the Carnegie Institute, than 
has been possible up to this time. For 
instance, the classes that now come to 
the Institute every day from the public, 
parochial, and private schools of Alle- 
gheny County receive their first lesson 
in the Hall of Architecture, where 
specimens in building from ancient 
Chaldea down to modern times are ex- 
plained to them. Later, they visit the 
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Hall of Sculpture, where copies of the 
classical work of Greece and Rome are 
shown, and they are taught the princi- 
ples of beauty in modeling as formulated 
in these examples. The visitors then pass 
into the galleries of painting, where the 
mysteries of art are made clear, and they 
begin to understand from line, tone, 
color, light, shade, and composition 
why a painting is good, or why, having 
faults, it is still worthy of being shown. 
Then they go into the halls of science 
and natural history, and the world of 
nature is laid open before their wonder- 
ing eyes. This program can now be 
broadened in appeal and extent so as to 
reach even greater numbers. 







A complete file of the catalogues of the 
Carnegie Institute International 
Exhibitions, with some brief explana- 
tory notes, might serve very well as a 
history of the art of painting for, say, 
the last three decades. The changes in 
size, design, typography, and general 
make-up of the catalogues reflect the 
growth and development of the Inter- 
national itself. 

As all development worth while is 
from within, perhaps the best way to 
indicate the transformation that has 
taken place in the annual Exhibitions is 
to point out that in the first one, held 
in 1896, there were paintings by Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, D. Ridgway 
Knight, Kenyon Cox, Luke Fildes, Jean 
Leon Gerome, and Franz von Lenbach. 
These names very properly describe the 
times and the exhibition. It was the 
not-too-gay nineties. In the Twenty- 
seventh International which closed 
recently, the names of André Derain, 
John Carroll, Per Krogh, Pablo Picasso, 
Gert Wollheim, and Anthony Angarola 
give some clue to the insistent demands 
of anew age. As the art of painting has 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
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It is important to stress the fact that 
these two departments—the Museum 
and the Fine Arts—are not divided one 
from the other. There is no line of 
demarcation between them. There is no 
quality in one that has a greater edu- 
cational value than the quality of the 
other, and the only reason their ex- 
hibits are shown in two departments is 
that the Director of each department has 
been specially chosen because of his 
technical qualifications for art or for 
science—as the case may be—but in so 
far as the visitor to the Institute is 
concerned, the two are one and the 


same thing, merely occupying different 
halls. 





undergone many changes, the Carnegie 
International has striven to give a 
faithful reflection of them. 

In summing up the changes that have 
taken place, the aim of all of them has 
been to give the public a more and more 
accurate and inclusive account of present- 
day art. It is a very difficult task to 
make an impartial and unprejudiced 
survey of any phase of life, and yet that 
is the objective of the International i in 
the field of painting. The critics seem 
to be generally agreed that the Carnegie 
Institute has established a laboratory 
where the current situation in modern 
art may be analyzed; and it should be 
added that the critics also feel that the 
Carnegie Institute is the only place 
where the proper facilities for this 
accurate analysis are offered. 

It may be interesting to trace very 
briefly some of the steps whereby an 
annual forum, as it were, on the art of 
today, has been set up here. Those who 
are responsible for the Exhibition are 
endeavoring to the best of their ability 
to keep the forum up to the minute, 
with favor towards none. 
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The Carnegie International as origi- 
nally conceived and organized had two 
important ideas in its plan. In the first 
place, it was to be an exhibition of con- 
temporary paintings; and secondly, it 
was to include, in so far as possible 
within financial and physical bounds, 
the art of all the nations of Europe as 
well as that of the United States. To 
preserve the contemporary character of 
an exhibition is a difficult thing to do. 
It may be observed at once that many 
paintings are contemporary only in the 
sense that their painters are still among 
the living. The International pursued 
an approved and even course over a 

riod of some twenty-five years when 
suddenly it seemed to have grown old. 
The Exhibition offered, with few ex- 
ceptions, the same artists, year after 
year, and took little notice of the im- 
portant innovations which had entered 
the art world. 

An effort to revitalize the Exhibition 
and to make it truly representative of 
contemporary painting seemed impera- 
tive. In seeking a fine standard to 


follow in this endeavor, it was found 
that there was not one, but many; and 


that if a certain standard were set up, it 
could be set for only one section of the 
public and it would be anathema to the 
others. It was evident, however, that 
there was lacking a good forum in 
which to show the various tendencies 
in art so as to let the public judge for 
themselves; and that there was room 
for an exhibition which would do for 
contemporary painting what the Liter- 
ary Digest does for current events. 
The task of transforming the Exhibi- 
tion from the traditional International 
to the new type went on very slowly. 
One little innovation after another was 
made. Perhaps the first was hanging 
the paintings by nations rather than 
hanging them primarily to present a 
pleasing appearance in the gallery. 
Individual artists were complaining 
that one painting alone did not ade- 
quately represent them. So the time- 
honored custom of showing in the gal- 
lery but one work of each invited 


painter was abandoned, and instead 
several artists were asked to send more 
than one painting each. This proved so 
successful that the number invited to 
send more than one canvas was in- 
creased. Then, as the artists requested 
that their paintings be kept together, it 
was decided to hang the Exhibition in 
individual groups. 

Meanwhile, the Jury of Admission 
through which any painter might seek 
to enter the Exhibition proved very un- 
popular in Europe. In our own land, 
too, the Jury was often misunderstood, 
and frequently the Institute was blamed 
for rejecting pictures which the artist 
seemed to think had been invited. 
Therefore the Jury of Admission was 
eliminated entirely in Europe, and no 
announcements were sent to artists con- 
cerning it here. Greater emphasis was 
thus thrown on the invited lists, so 
still more painters had groups, and 
ultimately, as the Exhibition must be 
kept within bounds—both to make it 
select and also to be able to move it 
to other museums like Cleveland and 
Chicago—it was found that the field 
could not be covered in any adequate 
manner in one year, and it was planned 
to do it in three years. 

For the Twenty-sixth International, 
as the next step, all invited artists were 
asked to send groups of three to five 
paintings instead of one, as heretofore. 
Also, the following advisory cemmit- 
tees were selected in the United States, 
England, and France to assist in choos- 
ing the artists to be represented from 
their lands for a period of three years, 
with the idea that one third should be 
invited each year: for the United States, 
Andrew Dasburg, Eugene Savage, Henry 
Lee McFee, Abram Poole, Eugene Spei- 
cher, and Horatio Walker; for Great 
Britain, Vivian Forbes; Colin Gill, 
Maurice Greiffenhagen, Paul Nash, and 
Dod Procter; and for France, Pierre 
Bonnard, Maurice Denis, Pierre Laurens, 
Dunoyer de Segonzac, and Lucien Simon. 
The names of the men on the advisory 
committees suffice to convey the widely 
divergent tastes they represent. 
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The advisory committees met and 
were presented with lists of artists made 
up by the Institute, from which they 
subtracted and to which they added, 
thus making up a final list on which 
they voted. The aftists receiving the 
greatest number of votes were invited, 
up to the capacity of the galleries. The 
Institute was at liberty to designate 
which year—first, second, or third—an 
invited artist should exhibit. 

These advisory committees functioned 
very well for the three countries—Eng- 
land, France, and the United States— 
but the show had to be hand- -picked 
from other lands. In Europe, London is 
art for England, as Paris is for France; 
but in Germany, for example, there are 
Berlin, Munich, Dresden, and Diissel- 
dorf; in Spain, Madrid, Barcelona, and 
Seville; and in Italy, Turin, Milan, 
Venice, Florence, and Rome. Com- 
mittees were hard to get together for 
each city, and there was not enough 
material for them to work on, so various 
people in these lands were consulted— 
artists, art dealers, critics, dilettantes, 
other exhibition organizers, and the 
official galleries of modern art, which 


every nation but the United States keeps 
on tap for just such a purpose. By 
following with judgment the advice 
received, it was possible to secure eclec- 
tic groups. 

The paintings from all the European 


countries are directly invited. In the 
United States there is still a Jury of 
Admission, which meets in New York 
and Pittsburgh. The personnel of the 
Jury of Admission is the same as the 
American Committee of Selection. Any 
American artist may send to this Jury. 
The Twenty-seventh International, for 
instance, included one hundred and 
twenty-eight American paintings, of 
which thirty-one came in by the Jury. 
Two of the paintings which received 
honors—the Third Prize and one of the 
Honorable Mentions—were amon 
those accepted by the Jury of Admis- 
sion. This proves the wisdom of keep- 
ing the door open to the young idea. 
At the outset both the radicals and 


the conservatives were lukewarm, but 
now that they realize every effort is 
made to hold the scales justly, there is 
No serious Opposition or criticism. The 
Exhibition is now about to enter on the 
third and last lap of the plan of show- 
ing one third of the usual number of 
artists each year, but exhibiting a group 
of paintings by each. In other words, 
the Twenty-sixth, Twenty-seventh, and 
Twenty-eighth Internationals in reality 
form one exhibition. 

What the next step or change will be 
remains to be seen. It is sufficient at 
this time to say that it will undoubtedly 
be in the direction of presenting a more 
and more accurate account of present- 
day art. 


GIFTS AND GIVERS 


HE Royal Commission of Great 

Britain on National Museums and 
Galleries, in a report recently published, 
summed up the value of such institutions 
and the part played by generous citizens 
in their development in the following 
words: 


They minister to the needs of humanistic and 
scientific culture, of industrial research and enter- 

rise, of numberless students, amateurs, and col- 
leven. They afford pleasure to a great portion of 
the population. Those who assist them bestow 
immediate benefits upon their contemporaries, 
obtain honor for themselves, and are remembered 
with lasting gratitude by posterity. 


A DREAM OF UNITED EUROPE 


Everybody knows that the movement for a 
Dictatorship began among the Italians, though 
hardly anybody knows why. It began where so 
many other things have begun—in the center of 
what is sometimes called the Latin civilization. 
Out of that Columbus came to discover America. 
Out of that Napoleon came to rediscover Europe. 
For, though all sorts of sense and nonsense have 
been talked for and against Napoleon, the main 
thing about him was this: that, just after the age 
when nations had grown most exclusively national, 
he realized that there really is or could be one 
nation as large as the Roman Empire. Perhaps 
the most onl und of his many epigrams was the 
statement that all European wars are civil wars. 
But there is another side to the truth, and Napo- 
leon was mistaken in not allowing enough for the 
nationalism of Spain and of England. 

—G. K. CugsTertTon 
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AN ANONYMOUS GIFT 


_ gift of $25,000 to the Endowment 
Fund of the Carnegie Institute made 
by Mr. Emil Winter, as reported in the 
Carnecig MaGazine for April, has 
already produced golden fruit, and 
shows how one good deed doth quick 
beget another. As reported at that time, 
the Carnegie Corporation will double 
the amount of Mr. Winter's gift, mak- 
ing its value $50,000. But this is not all. 

One of the successful and representa- 
tive business men of Pittsburgh came to 
the office of the president of the Car- 
negie Institute the other day and spoke 
thus: 

‘‘T have noted the generous gift made 
by Mr. Winter to the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, and I want to make you a present 
like that. Would you rather have me 
give the money to the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology or to the Carnegie 
Institute?”’ 

‘““Why,’’ came the reply, “‘you are 
asking a father to say which one of his 
children he likes best. Tech is educat- 
ing a great lot of boys and a who are 
going to lead in the professional and 
industrial development of this Nation 
during the future years, while the Insti- 
tute is spreading abroad throughout the 
entire community an understanding cul- 
ture concerning the beautiful things of 
life which is really a great source of 


tute’s Endowment Fund.”’ 





happiness to all our people. Now, 
won't you make your choice?”’ 

‘““Well,”’ said this man, “‘I’ll tell you 
what I'll do. I'll give you $25,000 for 
each,”’ and so saying, he departed. 

Again he came to the Institute, and 
said, ‘“‘I have been thinking it over a 
good deal and have decided to double 
the sum I promised you, and have 
brought you a check for $100,000—one 
half for Carnegie Tech’s Endowment 
Fund and one half for Carnegie Insti- 
With these 
words, he delivered his check. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York will in 1936 match this gift of 
$50,000 to the Carnegie Institute by 
adding $50,000, making its value 
$100,000; and in 1946 will give two dol- 
lars for each one dollar of the amount 
given to Carnegie Tech, making its 
value $150,000, or a total value of 
$250,000 growing out of this one splen- 
did donation. 

With money increasing in this way, 
it will be seen that if three other men 
would give $100,000 each in like man- 
ner, the growth of the four donations 
totaling $400,000 would be exactly 
$1,000,000 when the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion settlements are made—they giving 
$600,000 to match our $400,000. May 
the good work go on! 


CHATTING WITH A LEXICOGRAPHER 


Hickory, dickory, dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock, 
The clock struck one 

The mouse ran down, 
Hickory, dickory, dock! 


M*: Frank H. Vizerewty, the dis- 
tinguished editor of Funk & 
Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary, 
made the statement in a recent number 
of the New York Times that the word 


““unique’’ could be compared—that is, 
that in future we may say ‘‘more 
unique’ or “‘most unique.” 

As there are some language difficul- 
ties in the path of every magazine, and 
therefore the CarNneGizE MaGazin_ has 
its linguistic problems, a letter was sent 
to Mr. Vizetelly with the confidence 
that a congenial acquaintance of many 
years standing would prompt him to 
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offer a solution to these questions. The 
letter to him read thus: 

“Tam glad to know that you allow 
the word ‘unique’ to be compared, as 
that vindicates a certain poor author 
who, in a life of Cromwell, published 
some years ago, began his narrative 
with the declaration that Cromwell 
‘was perhaps the most unique figure in 
the whole pageantry of English his- 
tory.’ I still remember that Gamaliel 
Bradford fired his guns with full force 
against the author who would start out 
like that, and refused to consider the 
book as having any merits after such 
a solecism. 

‘And now Time brings his revenge 
through you! There were many unique 
figures in English history, but Crom- 
well, Iam sure, was the most unique. 

‘But I am again in linguistic hot 
water. The other day I said that in 
future numbers of the CarNEGIE MaGa- 
zINE the word ‘o'clock’ should be used 
without that useless apostrophe, thus 
—‘oclock.’ My staff—usually docile 
and accordant—instantly rebelled; 
not openly, but their faces one and all 
registered keen disapproval, and there 
were some words of question from them, 
which, like the curses spoken on Mac- 
beth by his followers, were not loud 
but deep—very deep! Since then I have 
not Sadie courage to write the word 
as i said that they should write it, and 
it has actually dropped out of our cor- 
respondence and manuscripts. We speak 
of time in my office, but never mention 
the instrument that records it. 

“Now, what do you say? AmIa 
courageous protagonist worthy of all 
praise for abolishing an archaic nui- 
sance in our vernacular, and is my staff 
a hopelessly conservative bunch of Od's 
bodikins, or am I, on the contrary, 
destroying an essential and indispensa- 
ble part of the physical structure Of our 
mother tongue, with my staff com- 
mendably banded together against my 
etymologic vandalism? 

“‘What is’t oclock? say I. 
“What is’t o'clock? say they. 
‘*And what say you?”’ 
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It was not long before the postman 
arrived one morning about nine of the 
clock and brought a delightful letter 
from that delightful man, which, 
omitting personal references, ran on 
like this: 

“Thank you for your letter. It 
reached my desk just about the time 
when I needed some one to ‘pep’ me up. 

“You tell me a very interesting story 
about your book. . No matter how 
much we might wish to do it, we can- 
not restrict any living speech, for our 
speech is like New York City—never 
finished. 

‘And now to the point you raise. 
Do you still make use of such a form in 
Pittsburgh? I had thought that ‘What 
o'clock is it?’ and “What's the clock?’ 
had long since gone out of use, and had 
been displaced by “What is the time?’ 

‘What time is it?’ You probably 
know that Prior wrote: 

‘Tis the stomach’s solid stroke, 

That tells this being, what's o'clock. 

“That was in 1720. Gladstone was 
more precise, and moved in Parliament 
on February 26, 1885, “That the Speaker 
be presented at two of the clock in the 
House of Lords,’ but there have been 
more like you, daring enough to ven- 
ture on a new enterprise, and so we read 
that in George II's time ‘about one or 
two a clock’ was accepted as good 
English. 

‘The form, however, was much older, 
although forgotten, for we find it in the 
‘Plumpton Correspondence’ for 1480- 
‘upon Monday by eight a clock.’ And 
why not, since ‘a’ in regard to time 
means ‘in, on, or by.’ You may re- 
member Casar’s remarks which in the 
modern editions of Shakespeare read: 


Let me have men about me that are fat; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’nights: 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 
He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 


“That is the way in which Dr. 
Furnivall edited the lines of Delius’ text 
of Shakespeare, but the original (first 
folio edition—1623) gave the second 
line— 

Sleeke-headed men, and such as sleepe a-nights. 
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‘Every example that I have found 
uses the apostrophe. Dickens in 
‘Sketches by Boz’ used ‘Our governor's 
wide awake. . . . He knows what's 
o'clock’; Browning, ‘You've learnt 
your lesson and found out what's 
o'clock,’ and so I cannot go beyond the 
record and advise you to make one word 
of it—‘oclock,’ because my experience 
in the printing office has been such as to 
cause me to shudder when I look at 
what appears almost like a piece of pi— 
‘oclock.' Why not compromise? The 
newspaper world to-day bins suppressed 
the hyphen from this word, which is 
invariably printed ‘today,’ even if it 
does give the impression of ‘toady.’ 
So why not do as they used to do? In 
other words, revert to first principles. 
The hyphen came before the ee 
so write ‘o-clock’ instead of ‘o'clock,’ 
if you must write it at all. 

‘But if you will allow a mere student 
of the language to pat you on the back, 
let me say that you yourself have found 
the solution of the problem when you 
write: ‘We speak of time in my office, 
but never mention the instrument that 
records it.’ May you continue to do 
this loud and long, and leave ‘clock’ 
for use when you might be tempted to 
say ‘timepiece.’ Why? Because my day 
began (Monday) at 7:30 by the clock 
with the announcement, ‘Frank, the 
clock’s stopped!’ and that is about the 
only use, outside of the time-tables for 
railroad trains, and the like, that we 
make of the word to-day.” 

Now, where does that leave it? Mr. 
Vizetelly says that language is chang- 
ing. Why, then, hang on to an idiom 
which is not a word, but is really an 
abbreviation of an obsolete phrase? 
By abolishing the apostrophe, we would 
be furnishing the language with a con- 
crete word ‘“‘oclock,’’ meaning “‘of the 
clock.’’ This will be done eventually 
—then why not now? But the staff still 
looks daggers. 

The CarneGiz MaGazineE would be 
glad to hear from its readers on this 
subject. The more the merrier. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL AWARDS 


Tue two annual 
Carnegie Library 
School _ scholar- 
ships have re- 
cently been 
awarded. 
The Nina C. 
Brotherton 
Scholarship, 
established in 
1925 in honor of 
Miss Brotherton, 
at that time prin- 
cipal of the Li- 
brary School, was received this year by 
Miss Katherine Elisabeth Fuller, of 
Lexington, Kentucky. Miss Fuller is 
a graduate of the University of Ken- 
tucky and has had three years’ experi- 
ence in the Lexington Public Library. 
She will take her library degree in Work 
with Children. This scholarship of 
$75 is won on the basis of scholarship, 
worthiness, and personal qualifications. 
The Trustees 
Scholarship of 
$100, established 
in 1924 by the 
trustees of the 
Institute, pro- 
vides for the re- 
mission of tui- 
tion for the 
second semester 
to that student 
attaining the 
highest schol- 
astic record for 
the first half of the year. 


KATHERINE E, FuLier 





Heven RucG 


This record 
was held in the class of 1929 by Miss 


Helen Rugg, of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Miss Rugg had a varied library ex- 
perience before coming to Library 
School, which included work in the St. 
Paul Public Library, the technical li- 
brary of the E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
Company, and indexing and catalogu- 
ing in the Government offices at Wash- 
ington. She is working for the degree 
in General Library Work. 
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NEW PATRONS ART FUND MEMBERS 


_ Patrons Art Fund continues to 
grow. This Fund was started by the 
late Willis F. McCook, who proposed to 
give $10,000 to the Carnegie Institute in 
annual payments of $1,000 for ten years, 
provided nine other persons would do 
likewise, originally for the purchase of 
paintings, but now extended *‘for paint- 
ings and other 
works of art.”’ This 
movement met with 
so much favor that 
the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New 
York volunteered to 
match all subscrip- 
tions dollar for dol- 
lar up to a certain 
amount, so that 
each subscription of 
$10,000 would ulti- 
mately be worth 
$20,000. 

With the sub- 
scription of William 
H. Robinson (Car- 
NEGIE MAGAZINE, 
December) the list 
reached seventeen 
subscribers, and the 
Magazine has now 
the honor of report- 
ing the eighteenth subscription, made 
in memory of David Lindsay Gillespie 
by Mrs. Gillespie and their daughter, 
Miss Mabel Lindsay Gillespie. 

Mr. Gillespie was one of the most 
prominent and well beloved citizens of 
Pittsburgh. Highly successful in busi- 
ness, he looked upon money as an in- 
strument of service, and throughout his 
life—and through his will when life 
was ended—he made such a distribution 
of his surplus wealth as touched the 
needs of humanity, not only in his own 
city and his own country, but in foreign 
lands as well. He possessed a most 
attractive personality which won all 
men into the circle of his loval friend- 





DAVID LINDSAY GILLESPIE 
In MeMorRIAM 


ship. He was always friendly and en- 
couraging in expressing his apprecia- 
tion of the Carnegie Institute, and at 
Wianno on Cape Cod, in that beautiful 
home by the sea, just a few days before 
his death, he expressed a wish to acquire 
a certain painting which had attracted 
his attention and which now hangs upon 
the Institute walls. 
His wife and daugh- 
ter have now pro- 
vided this beautiful 
memorial, which 
will perpetually link 
his name with the 
artistic growth of 
the Carnegie Insti- 
tute. 
The full member- 
ship of the Patrons 
Art Fund is as fol- 
lows: Edward H. 
Bindley; Paul Block; 
George W. Craw- 
ford; Mrs. William 
N. Frew, in memory 
of William N. Frew; 
Mrs. David Lindsay 
Gillespie and Miss 
Mabel Gillespie, in 
memory of David 
Lindsay Gillespie; 
Howard Heinz; Miss Mary L. Jackson, 
in memory of her brother John Beard 
Jackson; George Lauder; Willis F. Mc- 
Cook; Andrew W. Mellon; R. B. Mel- 
lon; W. L. Mellon; F. F. Nicola; Mrs. 
John L. Porter; Mrs. Henry R. Rea; 
William H. Robinson; Emil Winter; and 
Mrs. Joseph R. Woodwell and Mrs. 
James D. Hailman, in memory of Joseph 
R. Woodwell. 

It is hoped that the membership of 
this beautiful fund for beautiful things 
will soon grow to one hundred strong. 





What the world needs most today is disarma- 
ment of the mind. 
—Friptjor NaNsEN 
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ee. the Gardener, appeared 
the next time with Penelope by his 
side, the Argonauts were gone. Hercu- 
les, Theseus, Orpheus, and after them, 
Hippomenes and Atalanta, the two 
lovers whom a jealous Venus had turned 
into lions—all had vanished, as in a 
dream, and only the venerable boat it- 
self, the Argo, and Colchis, the ram 
with the Golden Fleece, were now to 
be seen. 

Penelope, grasping Jason’s arm, 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

‘“Jason,”’ she said, “‘they were a most 
interesting company, but it’s so nice to 
be alone with you once more, when we 
can get back to work. We must tend 
this Garden together and help to culti- 
vate its golden fruit.” 

“T love them all, though,’’ responded 
Jason, ‘‘these old companions of our 
dangerous adventures. Not a man 
among them but stood to his task when 
it was given to him to do a great deed. 
There’s something in it for the world to- 
day—don’'t you think so, Penelope?”’ 

“Oh, indeed, yes!’ she answered. 
“But what do I hear—Jason?”’ 

Their ears were smote 
with the sound of gallop- 
ing hoofs, and turning, 
they beheld two milk- 
white horses coming to- 
ward them with the speed 
of light. 

Mounted upon the gal- 
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lant steeds were two riders, appareled 
from head to foot in white armor of 
pure silver. Their helmets were open, 
so that our two friends could see their 
faces, which resembled each other so 
exactly that their own mother could not 
have told them apart. The horses 
stopped. 

‘"Penelope!”’ cried Jason, ‘‘Penelope! 
It’s two more of the Argonauts! It’s 
Castor and Pollux!’’ And then address- 
ing them: ‘‘My old friends—heroes of 
our immortal voyage—whence come 
you—how have you found us?”’ 

“We've heard of your Garden of 
Gold,’’ said Pollux, ‘‘it has reached 
Mount Olympus—and we learned that 
the other men had been here, and we 
wanted to see you again—and meet—if 
we may—’’and he looked toward Pene- 
lope. 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Jason. *‘Penelope! Of 
course I want you to meet her. Penelope 
—my best friends, Castor and Pollux.’ 
As the twin knights sprang 
from their horses, they saluted 
Penelope, and while their 
steeds cropped the rich grass, 
the brothers in turn embraced 
Jason, with many words of 
regard. 

“Castor and Pollux—my dear 
friends,’ said Penelope, “‘I 
am terribly curious to know 
all about Jason’s adventures. 
Won't you tell me—please 












—what share you had in these marvel- 
ous wanders?” 

‘““Well,’’ said Castor, ‘“‘my family 
has won a great name in the oil 
trade—"’ 

“Don't let’s talk shop,’’ Pollux re- 
proved him. 

“May I tell her of your birth?’’ in- 
quired Jason. 

‘Yes, if you choose,”’ said Pollux. 

‘“Well,”’ began Jason, “‘when Jupiter 
saw Leda afar off, he turned himself into 
a swan and came into her presence, and 
these two boys were the children of 
those parents. Helen, so famous in the 
Trojan War, was their sister.” 

‘“No!—how very interesting!”’ ejacu- 
lated Penelope, who was now listening 
eagerly. But suddenly her face fell. 
‘‘Is Helen coming here?’’ she asked. 

“Not that I know of,’’ replied Castor. 
‘There has been some trouble on sister's 
account where we came from—in fact, 
some flirtations.”’ 

‘I do hope she won't come here!”’ 
whispered Penelope, pinching Jason’s 
arm. ‘She would upset the whole 
Garden—and all our planters!"’ 

‘‘Hush—please!’’ implored Jason. 

‘I’m glad Theseus is not still here,”’ 
said Castor, ‘for he carried off our sister 
Helen once, and Pollux and I had a hard 
time rescuing her.”’ 

‘“Was there ever anyone who didn't 
carry off that girl!’ muttered Penelope 
under her breath. 

Jason again took up the story where 
he thought the brothers would hesitate 
to tell it. 

“Castor is noted for his skill in tam- 
ing horses, Penelope—look at these two 
beautiful steeds, how docile they are!— 
and Pollux was the greatest boxer in 
Greece. I'd like to see Jack Dempsey or 
Gene Tunney meet him in the prize ring 
—indeed, I would. They went with me 
on the Argo, and one night such a gale 
blew on us that we came near to founder- 
ing. Orpheus played on his lyre and 
quieted the wind, and just then—oh, 
wonder of wonders!—stars appeared on 
the heads of the brothers in the sight of 
all the crew. From that time Castor 
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and Pollux have been the patron deities 
of sailors and voyagers. Jupiter, their 
father, has given them a ane in the 
heavens as Gemini, the Twins. And 
when great battles are fought, they 
mount these snowy steeds and in com- 
plete white armor of silver ride into the 
conflict, and help the side whose cause 
appeals to the gods.”’ 

“And you, Penelope,’’ said Castor, 
‘will be interested to know that when 
the Apostle Paul sailed for Rome on his 
way from Jerusalem to make his appeal 
to Czsar, it was Castor and Pollux, the 
friends of distressed sailors, who guided 
his ship through the Mediterranean.”’ 

‘‘How extraordinary!’’ exclaimed 
Penelope. ‘‘Where can I find that in 
the Bible?”’ 

“In the twenty-eighth chapter of 
Acts and eleventh verse,’ answered the 
heavenly horseman. 

“‘Jason,”’ said Penelope, *‘I do hope 
that while Castor and Pollux are here, 
some of our friends will give them an 
opportunity of seeing how we plant 
gold.’ 

“Your wish comes true,’’ answered 
Jason. And then, speaking to the two 
armor-clad horsemen, he said: *‘Look, 
Castor!—look 
Pollux!—here 
comes a great 
group of boys 
and girls from 
Tech, and they 
are carrying a 
bag of gold!"’ 
The students 
came forward, 
and their spokes- 
man, J. C. Stauf- 
fer, president of 
the Tech Student 
Council, addressed the Gardener: 

‘“Jason,”’ said Mr. Stauffer, ‘‘the stu- 
dents at Carnegie Tech are always 
thinking about that $4,000,000 that we 
have got to raise by 1946 in order to get 
the $8,000,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, and we try never 
to let an opportunity pass that will en- 
able us to swell the fund. So we ar- 





J. C. Sraurrer 
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ranged an endowment tag day recently, 
and tagged everybody for small con- 
tributions, and here in this bag is the 
total collection, amounting to $299.58.”’ 

‘Fine!’ said Jason. 

‘““Wonderful!"’ said Penelope. 

‘Most interesting!’ from Castor. 

‘With a spirit like that—success is a 
sure thing!’” said Pollux. 

“We would like,’’ continued Mr. 
Stauffer, ‘‘to have this money used for 
the Student Activities Building Fund. 
Can that be done?”’ 

‘Oh, yes,’’ answered Jason, ‘‘for you 
know—one third of our $4,000,000 may 
be in buildings.”’ 

Penelope shook hands with the stu- 
dents, and Castor and Pollux called 
their snowy steeds so that the boys and 
girls might stroke their necks. 

Fast following 
these present stu- 
dents came some 
loyal past stu- 
dents—Priscilla 
A. Evans, of the 
Tech Fine Arts 
class of 1926, and 
a group of alum- 
nae, all from 
Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
‘‘Jason,’’ said 

Priscitta A. Evans Miss Evans, 
when she had introduced the fifty 
women, ‘“‘we have brought you a purse 
of $50, money raised by us at a bridge 
benefit in Erie, and we want you to add 
it to Tech’s endowment fund.”’ 

“Good!"’ said Jason. “‘It will triple 
itself by 1946, and then the Carnegie 
Corporation will give us two for one, 
and your bridge fund will really amount 
to about $450.”’ 

The shades of night were now falling, 
and Jason picked his way through the 
darkness to meet an advancing figure. 
He held converse with the stranger for 
a few moments, and soon returned, 
carrying on his back a bag of gold so 
heavy that it caused him to stoop over. 
Penelope, and the students, and the 


heavenly horsemen, and the two white 
horses looked on in wonder. 

“What have you there, Jason?’’ de- 
manded Penelope. “‘And who is he?’ 

‘“*He gave me one hundred thousand 
dollars,’” replied the Gardener, ‘‘and 
I would like to break my back every 
day with such a load!”’ 

‘But who was he, Jason?’’ Penelope 
insisted. 

‘It was too dark to see his face!’’ 
replied Jason. 

“One hundred thousand dollars—and 
you don’t know his name?”’ 

‘“No one knows his name!”’ 

The dark figure of the Unknown Man 
faded away into the gathering umbrage, 
the silver-clad horsemen, apparently un- 
hampered by the weight i thsie armor, 
leaped upon their steeds and sped off 
into the clouds, and Jason and Pene- 
lope walked to their cottage, wonder- 
ing in delight at the gift that had come 
to them with so much mystery. As 
they reached their door, they looked 
speee and saw two glittering stars 
gleaming suddenly with great brilliance 
and they knew that Castor and Pollux 
had regained their places in the galaxy 
of heaven. 


DISRAELI’S IDEAS 


To him [Disraeli] the whole issue of modern 
politics was between an historic school and a 
philosophic school; he chose history. A country 
is not an abstract being whose rights can be de- 
duced by a plain mental process. A nation is a 
work of art, and a work wrought by time. It 
has a temperament like that of an individual. The 
greatness of England in particular is sprung, not 
from its natural resources, which are mediocre, 
but from its institutions. The rights of English- 
men are older by five full centuries than the Rights 
of Man. 

—Anpré Mavurois—" ‘Disraeli’ 


A university is an institution where students, 
adequately trained by previous study of the liberal 
arts and sciences, are led into special fields of 
learning and research by teachers of high excel- 
lence and originality; and where, by the agencies 
of libraries, museums, laboratories, and publica- 
tions, knowledge is conserved, advanced, and dis- 
seminated. The three functions of the university 
are then the conservation, the advancement, and 
the dissemination of knowledge. 

—Nicuoras Murray But_er 
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NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC EXHIBITION 


HE National High-School Art Ex- 

hibition which is now at the Car- 
negie Institute gives the visitor a very 
good idea of the best creative genius of 
young America for the current year. 

This exhibition, country-wide in 
scope, has been assembled by means of 
local high-school contests in every 
State in the Union. 
In all, some 6,000 
students competed 
for entrance, and 
the 200 winning 
pieces compose the 
national exhibit. 
The entries include 
various Classes of 
manual and fine 
arts—the picto- 
rial, done in oil, 
water color, pastel, 
crayon, charcoal, 
pencil, pen and 
ink, or similar 
media; sculpture, 
in the round or in 
relief in clay, 
plasticine, soap, 
or chalk; decora- 
tive designs for 
wall or textile; de- 
signs for etching, 
lithograph, or 
monotype; pottery; and metal work. 
In each of these classes substantial 
money awards accompany the national 
recognition. 

The Scholastic, 


a national high- 
school magazine, acting as sponsor for 
the exhibition, believes that it will 


come to be a proving ground for the 
artistic spirit of American youth, and at 
the same time serve as a means of pre- 
serving in permanent form the best 
creative work of secondary school stu- 
dents for each year. 

A boy Michelangelo of our intensely 
practical century might toil long in 
some remote hamlet without artistic 


Secr-Portrait BY Mitton WEIss 
or Firra AvENUVE HiGu ScHooi 


Awarded George Bellows Memorial Prize of $150 


direction or acknowledgment. 
Scholastic, however, in encouraging 
such exhibitions, plays the modern 
Medici, by finding and cultivating the 
artist of the new generation. 

Of particular interest to Pittsburgh- 
ers is the Carnegie Museum Prize 
awarded for the best drawing of some 
animal or plant, 
living or extinct, 
among the speci- 
mens that appear 
or might appear in 
a museum. From 
this drawing a 
decorative scheme 
was adapted for a 
textile, a piece of 
pottery or ceramic, 
and a piece of 
jewelry, showing 
the application of 
each in color. This 
award was so 
named because the 
idea was origi- 
nated by Dr. 
Andrey Avinoff, 
director of the 
Carnegie Mus- 
eum, and was first 
tried out in the 
Pittsburgh Public 
Schools at his suggestion. 

A tribute to the excellence of the art 
training in our local schools is the record 
of awards received by Pittsburgh boys 
and girls—three first prizes, three 
second prizes, five third prizes, and 
twelve honorable mentions. 

The exhibition closes on May 25, 
after which it will be seen in twenty of 
the principal cities in the United States. 


The 


Blessed is the true worker, the creative man, 
great hearted, clear seeing, lover of light and not of 
darkness, of order and not of chaos, of truth, of 
justice and withal of labor. 

—Tuomas CaRLYLE 
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CROWNING THE BARD OF AVON 


~ three hundred and _ sixth-fifth 
anniversary of the birthday of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare was celebrated by the 
Shakespeare Birthday Club at the Car- 
negie Institute on Tuesday, April 23, 
and the exercises were attended by a 
multitude of friends, all of whom be- 
came members of the Club under the 
rule which makes visitors at these oc- 
casions members for life. 

The celebration attracted a much 
larger audience this year than ever be- 
fore and, in addition to many citizens in 
general, there were representative 
groups from the faculties and members 
of the following institutions: the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, the Parochial 
Schools, the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, the University of Pittsburgh, 
Duquesne University, the Carnegie Li- 
brary School, the Pennsylvania College 
for Women, the Thurston Preparatory 
School, the Winchester School, the 
Ellis School, the Mount Mercy Acad- 


emy, the Arnold School, the Pitts- 
burgh Drama League, and the Stage 
and Play Society. 

The president of the Club read the 
quarrel of Brutus and Cassius from the 
play ‘‘Julius Casar,’’ and Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Martin Browne, of the Drama De- 
partment of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, gave their condensed ver- 
sion of ‘‘Hamlet,’’ with Mr. Browne 
as the Prince of Denmark, and Mrs. 
Browne with admired versatility play- 
ing some twelve of the characters merely 
by changing a crown for a robe or mak- 
ing some other slight change in full 
view of the audience. 

At the conclusion of the exercises in 
Music Hall the members of the Club 
gathered around the statue of Shake- 
speare outside the building, and in 
crowning the Bard with a wreath of 
flowers, Mrs. Browne with eloquent 
voice recited the following lines written 
for the occasion: 


ODE TO SHAKESPEARE 


By SaMuEL HarpEN CHURCH 


O Shakespeare! On this joyous natal day 

We come with garland crown to own thy sway. 
Thou art not dead—thou canst not ever die. 

Thy mighty spirit, ranging earth and sky, 

And seeking life eternal for its part, 

Attains its Heaven in the human heart. 

Around the world we hear thy great voice roll— 
Thy song the fitful passions of the soul. 

The years fly past, the ages fall behind, 

Yet still is thine the empire of the mind. 

For like a god that would his race endower, 
Thou sittest there in majesty and power. 

Then come we here, the happy mission ours 

To gird thy brow, as thou wouldst wish, with flowers. 
O Shakespeare! Give thy listening ear to me! 
My flowers—and my heart—I give to thee! 
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THE BRANCH LIBRARIES 


By Ravpx Munn, Dairector of Carnegie Library 


Tue Branch Li- 
braries not only 
serve the book 
needs of the large 
neighborhoods 
in which they are 
located, but they 
make themselves 
clearing houses 
of human sympa- 
thy where fellow- 
ship is developed 
ines 
A typical note comes from the South 
Side: “Our adult reading room is filled 
all day long. We have men who come 
daily but who never take a book out. 
After one has done home visiting, she 
does not wonder that many people pre- 
fer to do their reading in the library. 
“One of our borrowers who was in 
his second year of high school was seen, 
during school hours, washing the 
windows of a down-town shop. We 


CHART SHOWING 


questioned him casually, ‘Still going to 
school?” And then the story came out: 
Father ill, mother a seamstress, older 
brother out of work, younger children 
to care for—the usual but always 
pathetic tale. A week or so later Her- 
man came in, rather dejected. He had 
lost even the undesirable job. A note 
to one of our good friends at the mill 
brought results, and Herman got a 
clerical job. Later we induced him to 
go to night school. 

“During a recent scare the city 
doctors vaccinated in the poorer dis- 
tricts, but the after-care was left to the 
individual. Tony's arm was hideous 
and his mother did nothing, despite our 
warning. So one of the children’s 
librarians took Tony to a nearby dis- 
pensary. For weeks he had to go there, 
always accompanied by his friend, the 
librarian, because he would not go 
alone. 

“All of this does not show in statis- 


THE CENTRAL LIBRARY 


AND THE TEN BRANCHES 
LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE CITY. 


North Side is served by 
Carnegie Free Library 
of Allegheny. A 


lie Avenue 


siness District © 
- CENTRAL LIBRARY 
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OVERFLOW STORY HOUR IN BASEMENT OF WYLIE AVENUE BRANCH 


tics. Possibly this is not legitimate 
library work, but we feel that we must 
respond to the needs of our people. We 
have a building; we are nonsectarian 
and free to all; we have won their confi- 
dence; we have been helpful at one time, 
so they come again. 


And so it goes—up on 


“the hill,”’ 
“the strip,’’ and all around the 
town. The librarian helps name the 
baby, consoles the bereaved, assures 
that the gas company will return the 
deposit, advises on vocations, inter- 
cedes at juvenile court, and in countless 
other ways interprets the customs of 
the new country to the community. 

Not library work? Perhaps not, but— 

During 1928 the ten branch libraries 
loaned for home reading 1,370,814 vol- 
umes,’ about evenly divided between 
adult and juvenile. They loaned over 
50,000 pictures and pamphlets to teach- 
ers. In countless cases, they helped in 
securing information needed for school 
lessons, club papers, and other purposes. 
Classes from the schools were brought 
to the branches for lessons in the use of 
the library. Story hours were held for 
the younger children. 

Pittsburgh, exclusive of the North 
Side, finds need for eighteen branch 


down in 


post offices, thirty-nine fire stations, 
and twelve police stations. Yet for a 
city with fifteen high schools and one 
hundred and seven elementary schools 
only ten branch libraries are provided. 
These do not give adequate coverage, 
and we must plan for more. Several 
smaller cities maintain as many as 
twenty branch libraries. Pittsburgh’s 
ten branches—most of which have been 
in operation for at least twenty years— 
include the Business-District, the East 
Liberty, the Hazelwood, the Home- 
wood, the Knoxville-Carrick, the 
Lawrenceville, the Mount Washington, 
the South Side, the West End, and the 
Wylie Avenue. Of these, the Knox- 
ville-Carrick is the most recent. It was 
opened in July, 1928, and is situated in 
the school building at Knox Avenue and 
Rochelle Street. This is Pittsburgh's 
first public library branch to be located 
in a school building. The Board of 
Public Education furnishes room, heat, 
light, and janitor service; the Library 
furnishes librarians, books, and equip- 
ment. 

During the period from July to De- 
cember, 1928, the branch loaned 44,788 
books, ‘of which 16,845 were borrowed 
by adults. 
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In addition to the ten regular 
branches, the Library maintains nine- 
teen minor agencies such as the American 
Avenue, Penn Avenue, and Soho 
stations, smaller collections located in 
the Chamber of Commerce and Trinity 
Cathedral, and in some of the depart- 
ment stores and telephone exchanges for 
the use of telephone and store em- 
ployees. 

But though few in number, Pitts- 
burgh’s branches are the wonder of 
visiting librarians in the completeness 
of their book collections and the service 
which is given by their staffs. In many 
cities library service has been spread too 
thin. The number of branches has been 
increased without means of giving them 
adequate book collections and staff. 

Book funds have always been small, 
but the selection of titles has been care- 
fully made and good basic collections 
have accumulated through the years. 
The Homewood, the East Liberty, and 
the Wylie Avenue branches can, with- 
out calling upon Central, give as com- 
plete service as the average public li- 
brary in a city of 50,000 inhabitants. 

The branch library is particularly the 
haven of the boys and girls who cannot 
cross the city to the Central Library. 
Pittsburgh was one of the first cities to 
offer specialized facilities to children, 
and this service is still emphasized. 
Each branch building has its separate 
boys and girls room, stocked with care- 
fully selected books, and administered 
by librarians especially trained in deal- 
ing with young people. Indeed, the 
forming of soak aatdine habits in 
children is believed to be one of the 
library's greatest contributions to 
American life. 

Tucked away in a corner of the City 
Controller's office in the City-County 
Building is the Business-District Branch. 
Directories of other cities, financial re- 
ports, trade directories and journals are 
the books most in demand by those who 
depend upon this branch for business 
ilantenian. The telephone rings in- 
cessantly. Sometimes it is a business 
man who wants to know if the John 


Doe Manufacturing Company of Keo- 
kuk, lowa, has gone into the hands of a 
receiver; or it may be his stenographer 
asking how to spell Schenectady. 

The Business-District Branch was 
planned to give only reference service to 
the business interests, but the demand 
for a down-town lending agency be- 
came so great that some popular books 
have been added. There is very little 
shelf room and the permanent collec- 
tion is small, but it has developed as a 
“call station’’ where down-town work- 
ers may request books from the Central 
Library, which are delivered to them 
the next day. 

With the Central Library so far 
removed from the center of the city, a 
much larger and more easily accessible 
business-district branch is badly needed. 
It should be in a separate library build- 
ing such as Newark has recently built. 

A survey of the city which is now in 
progress will reveal the districts which 
are most in need of local library service. 
A constructive program of branch ex- 
tension throughout Pittsburgh can then 
be made. 


THE WHITNEY WARREN 
PRIZE WON AT TECH 


ENNETH J. Herprick, a junior stu- 
dent in architecture at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, has just 
been awarded the Whitney Warren 
Foundation Scholarship by a jury of the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design in New 
York. The prize entitles him to three 
months’ study this summer at the 
Fontainebleau School of Fine Arts. 
Competition for this scholarship was 
national, and more than 350 designs 
were submitted from the leading archi- 
tectural schools in the country. The 
problem was the design of a Masonic 
Temple situated on an elevated site 
overlooking a large city. 


A public library is a necessary part of the edu- 
cational equipment of every city . . . a store- 
house of the tools of education. 

—WILL1AM GREEN 
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“BILL” IN BRONZE 


BILL, WORKING 


a more sculptured pieces by Mal- 
vina Hoffman, whose exhibition was 
held at the Carnegie Institute in March, 
are to find a home in Pittsburgh. Shortly 
before the exhibition closed, Albert C. 
Lehman, the generous donor of the 
$12,000 Annual Prize and Purchase Fund 
for the International Exhibition of 
Paintings, acquired ‘‘Bill, Working”’ 
and “Bill, Resting.” 

Bill Prohaska, who posed for the 
figures, is the Jack-of-all-trades and 
handy man in Miss Hoffman's studio. 
He is the type without which no studio 
is complete, and Miss Hoffman has this 
to say about him: 

The subject “‘Bill’’ is well-known to artists in 
New York. He is a keen critic and the most 
expert cleaner and floor renovator in captivity. 
One of the most intelligent, humorous, and able 
companions that any sculptor could wish for. 
He studied drawing and did well but not well 
enough to satisfy his own critical sense, so he 
decided to help Augustus Saint-Gaudens in his 
studio. After Saint-Gaudens’ death, Bill went to 
Herbert Adams and has lived in his house ever 
since. He has posed for many statues of Lincoln, 
whom he says he resembles—from the feet down. 
I feel Bill is the only person adequately gifted to 


tell his own life story and I hope some day he will 
write it. 


A few years ago Mrs. William Reed 
Thompson presented the Institute with 
a portrait of Pavlowa in wax by Miss 
Hoffman. It was found too fragile to 
ship, an:' so Bill was assigned to ac- 
company Pavlowa to Pittsburgh. Off- 
hand, Bill would have been the last 
person to whom the ordinary citizen 
would have intrusted such a mission, 
but Miss Hoffman knew Bill. Bill had 
many trials, tribulations, and tempta- 
tions on that journey between New 
York and Pittsburgh, but at last he 
landed Pavlowa safe and sound at the 
Institute, and then went on his way. 

Harvey Gaul, in his column, “‘The 
Seven Arts,’’ in the Post-Gazette, com- 
ments on the two figures in these words: 

Mr. Lehman purchased those two amusing 
pieces, “‘Bill, Working’’ and ‘“‘Bill, Resting,”’ 
two of the wittiest (we don’t mean this in any 
humorous way, but that the models are realistic 
and intimate to the life) smal] statues we have seen 
in years. “‘Bill, Resting’’ is most diverting. Here 
we see Bill squatting down reading a blowsy 
newspaper, smoking a cigarette while some kind 
of a lop-eared pooch is under his feet. It is a 
“still life’’ almost photographically caught. 
“Bill, Working’’ is that industrious wight lazily 
wiping a floor, finely anatomized, and graphically 
suggestive. 


BILL, RESTING 
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A distinguished 
dramatic critic 
recently remarked 
to me that among 
the most needed 
enterprises of the 
American stage 
was a festival of 
Shakespeare's 
works which 
should give this 
country—or at 
least some con- 
siderable body of its citizens—the 
chance to appreciate upon the actual 
stage for which he worked the whole 
range of the dramatist’s achievement. 
This is, I believe, a true and urgent need. 
To most Americans Shakespeare is queer 
and difficult—inevitably more so than 
to the Englishman, because the deposit 
ot his words which has settled in their 
common speech is much less than it is 
in England. But an acquaintance with 
the whole corpus of Shakespeare’s work, 
on the stage as well as in the school- 
room, would alter this feeling, and the 
American public would come to regard 
the Bard of Avon as the most friendly of 
dramatists. For that he certainly is. 
Those who know “‘The Old Vic,”’ that 
theatre in one of London’s poorer 
quarters which has presented every play 
of Shakespeare, fal there the warmest 
audience in the world—and it is so 
simply by absorption of the spirit of 
Shakespeare, gentlest and most human 
of all geniuses. 

One of the secrets of that spirit is the 
love of a fairy tale. We moderns, bred 
on real-life plays where everything 
happens according to the strict rules of 
probability, are too much inclined to 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


A Review of Shakespeare's ‘‘Cymbeline’’ 
Given in the Tech Little Theatre 


By E. Martin Browne, Assistant Professor of Drama 
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read our own notions into Shakespeare's 
mind. ‘Why, why, why?” we ask. 
But Shakespeare says, “Never mind 
why. You don’t ask why there was a 
beanstalk or a glass slipper; nor should 
you ask why Cymbeline couldn't see 
through his wicked queen. Just listen 
to the story.’’ For his stories, especi- 
ally in the so-called romantic plays— 

‘‘A Winter's Tale,"’ “‘Cymbeline,’’ ‘The 
Tempest,’’ with which he ends his writ- 
ing—are frankly fairy tales: the old, old 
stories of love and adventure and sorrow 
that all comes right in the end. In 
‘““Cymbeline”’ you can find the Wicked 
Stepmother, the three children (only 
not all of one sex) of whom the young- 
est has the most wonderful adventures, 
Beauty and the Beast (Imogen and 
Cloten), the Babes in the Wood, and 
as many more fairy tale themes as you 
like to look for. And the last scene is 
the most comprehensive interpretation 
ever penned of ‘‘They all lived happily 
ever after.”’ 

No one was better fitted to transfer 
this fragrant children’s tale to the stage 
than B. Iden Payne, and his production 
gave us a delicious evening. His wicked 
queen enjoyed her villainy as much as 
we; his beast made rollicking comedy 
of his beastliness. Much of the ex- 
ceedingly difficult verse was beautifully, 
and nearly all of it intelligently, de- 
livered. The handling of the Eliza- 
bethan setting gave us that feeling of 
inconsequence about the story which a 
fairy tale ought to have, yet without 
breaking the threads of the elaborate 
plot. 

No question that “‘Cymbeline’’ is not 
among the greatest of Shakespeare's 
plays. Seldom does it rise to any heights 
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of poetry—perhaps only in the brother's 
dirge over Fidele, or Imogen’s poignant 
lines: 
False to his bed? What is it to be false? 
To lie in watch there, and to think on him? 
To weep ‘twixt clock and clock? If sleep 
charge nature, 
To break it with a fearful dream of him, 
And cry myself awake? That's false to his 
bed, is it? 

But it is full of charm. All thanks 
to Mr. Payne for revealing that in good 
measure. For that is what our Shake- 
speare festival would tell us about 
Shakespeare: that here is one of the 
greatest, indeed the greatest of all, 
poets, who yet speaks above the heads 
of none, but offers to all men—and 
children, too—the simplest of all de- 
lights, to make-believe. 


FIRE IN LIBRARY HUT 


a“ occurred the other day that 
nearly destroyed the old hut which 
since war days has served as the only 
library building on the Tech campus. 
A new and modern library building, 
badly needed, could be built for 
$200,000, which would solve the li- 
brary situation for these 7,500 students, 
and sometime after its dedication the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
would add $400,000 to Tech’s endow- 
ment fund on the two-dollar-for-one- 
dollar basis, making the value of the 
gift $600,000. The structure could be 
put up as a memorial to a member 
of the donor's family. 


THE CULTURAL MOVEMENT ELSEWHERE 


How material prosperity is being used by successful men and women 
in other cities for the spiritual development of the American people 


we York University, which is work- 
ing to raise a $72,000,000 endow- 
ment by 1931, has had its sum swelled 
by the contribution of $1,000,000 from 


Mr. and Mrs. Percy S. Straus. This 
amount has been given unqualifiedly, the 
income to be used ‘‘at the discretion of 
the University,’’ and is to be known as 
the Edith A. and Percy S. Straus Fund. 

The Harvard Law School, through 
the thoughtful provision of Chester D. 
Pugsley, of Peekskill, N. Y., a Harvard 
Law graduate, has been enabled to 
establish scholarships for students of 
sixty. nations for the study of inter- 
national law. Mr. Pugsley has out- 
lined a plan for the disposition of the 
scholarships that resembles very much 
the Cecil Rhodes scholarships at Oxford. 

The Metropolitan Museum continues 
in its good fortune in that lately it has 
been further enriched by the gift of the 
H. O. Havemeyer collection of nearly 
two hundred paintings and pastels and 


other art objects, which is one of the 
finest in the United States and is valued 
at several millions. The collection in- 
cludes works by Rembrandt, Corot, 
Hals, Goya, Degas, El Greco, Millet, 
Rubens, and others. 

Kansas City is soon to have a new 
art museum at a cost of $3,000,000, 
which sum has accrued from legacies 
and donations. It will adjoin the old 
Kansas City Art Institute, which has 
been in service there since 1894, and 
will have a park setting and an outdoor 
amphitheatre. 

The Boston Museum has just had a 
new wing added to it, which provides 
space for fifty-four galleries. Of these, 
seven were individual gifts. 

The Chicago Art Institute has the 
largest membership of any like insti- 
tution in the world. The membershi 
recently reached 18,000, and the Lit. 
Membership Fund not long ago passed 
the $1,000,000 mark. 
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A NEW STATESMANSHIP 


RADUALLY America is taking the 
high place in the councils of the 
nations of the earth to which her spirit- 
ual aspirations entitle her. Our pol- 
iticians fight against her participation 
in international affairs, and the jingo 
part of our newspaper press insists that 
she shall carry a chip on her shoulder; 
yet still is her voice for arbitration, 
conciliation, disarmament, and the 
habit of peace throughout the world. 
Hugh S. Gibson, speaking for Presi- 
dent Hoover at the Geneva conference, 
has electrified the chancellors of Europe 
as well as their people by his radical but 
constructive proposals toward the com- 
passing of peace. He declares that the 
limitation of armaments will no longer 
suffice, for the reason that the policy 
of limitation permits military and naval 
expansion so long as the agreed parities 
are maintained, while it does not en- 
courage any diminution of armed 
strength. He therefore asks that the 
word “‘limitation’’ be scrapped, and 
that the word “‘reduction”’ be sub- 
stituted for it. While he does not di- 
rectly mention the new German cruiser 
which has brought goose flesh on the 
spines of the admirals of other nations, 
he does take that ship into his compre- 
hensive plan, and also provides for any 
other superintelligent creations in the 
German or other navies by stipulating 
that the agreement which he is now 
pleading for shall be based upon the 
units of power and efficiency instead of 


upon the tonnage, as now. If, in future, 
it should happen that two countries 
found themselves in possession of navies 
of equal tonnage, but one of them had 
developed a superiority over the other 
by reason of faster steaming, greater gun 
range, or other technical cause, the 
superior navy must be reduced to a point 
—regardless of tonnage—where it would 
be on an equivalence of efficiency with 
its rival. 

Under this plan, with reduction re- 
quired to take the place of limitation, 
and with the nations of the world 
united under the Kellogg-Briand Treaty 
against war as an instrument of national 
policy, the ambassadors have quickly 
perceived that they can actually disarm 
on land, at sea, and in the air, down to 
the prudent provision of a police force. 

The entire proposal was so startling 
in its novelty that the Geneva delegates 
at once recognized it as a stroke of 
genius, and it was not long before the 
word was passed along, coming in the 
first place from Mr. Gibson himself, 
that it had had its birth in the brain of 
President Hoover, where the training of 
an engineer had guided the heart and 
conscience of a statesman into the for- 
mulation of a plan so practicable that 
the preparation of waa peace might go 
forward bereft of all fear of attack by 
one nation against another through the 
advantage of a covering of equal ton- 
nage to hide a treacherous superiority. 

Peace, indeed, as Milton said in his 
sonnet to Cromwell—‘*Peace hath her 
victories no less renown'd than war.” 
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NEWSPAPER CASUISTRY 


7 newspapers of Pittsburgh are 
owned by public-spirited men who 
have invested great sums of money in 
these enterprises. They give our people 
such a daily survey of the happenings of 
the world as tends to make the news- 
paper as an institution the eighth 
wonder of the world. 

But sometimes the reporters, in their 
enthusiasm to hold public attention and 
increase circulation, forget the eternal 
integrities which are so essential to the 
life of a newspaper. At such times it 
seems that they are not satisfied to re- 
port mews as news, leaving public 
opinion to form itself upon the facts, but 
they undertake a campaign which has 
no other purpose than to give a partisan 
color to public opinion through an ex- 
aggeration of the facts. 

An incident of this kind has recently 
occurred in Pittsburgh in connection 
with the action of Governor Fisher in 
signing the Mansfield Coal Police Bill 
in preference to the Musmanno Bill on 
the same subject. One of the news- 
papers started a propaganda by pro- 
ceeding to excite the minds of excitable 
persons, most of whom had not read 
either of the bills and knew nothing 
whatever about their contents except 
what was shown in a brief synopsis that 
was printed in parallel columns. The 
principal difference in the two docu- 
ments was that the Musmanno Bill con- 
fined the actions of the police to the 
property of the company, while the 
Mansfield Bill permitted the police to 
protect properties situated on the abut- 
ting lines by going beyond the property 
boundaries. The other newspapers, 
perhaps from what they thought were 
reasons necessary to competition, fell in 
line and soon there was an outcry upon 
the ministers to preach one thousand 
sermons denouncing the Governor of 
this Commonwealth—a temptation be- 
fore which only a few of them fell. 

No attempt was made to print any 
Opinions on the other side of the ques- 
tion. One man who was asked for 


his opinion on the subject dictated this 
reply: ‘I think the decision on this 
subject (namely, the choice as between 
the two bills) should be left to Governor 
Fisher, in whose wisdom and integrity 
the people of this State should have un- 
bounded confidence.’’ This statement, 
though written down by the reporter, 
was forgotten in the newspaper office. 

After all the turmoil and denunciation 
of a week, Governor Fisher made a 
statement so clear and logical in its con- 
clusions that he disarmed all fair criti- 
cism. The newspapers could galvanize 
the agitation no longer, and the episode 
was ended. But is this fair and honest 
journalism? 


MR. BARNES AND MOONEY 


aor regrettable incident in local 
newspaper policy is the inflam- 
matory attack made by our editors upon 
the authorities of the University of 
Pittsburgh because they were disin- 
clined to extend their hospitalities to 
Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes for an impas- 
sioned appeal to the students in behalf 
of Mooney, the man who is in a Cali- 
fornia prison for life on conviction of 
murder. If Mr. Barnes was correct in 
saying that the judge and the district 
attorney who served in the trial of that 
case are now convinced that Mooney 
was innocent, the ends of justice can 
easily and appropriately be met by sub- 
mitting the new evidence to the pardon 
board in California. Surely no proper 
advantage can be gained by unsupported 
and unconvincing speeches before a 
group of college boys. It is apparent 
that an organized effort is going to be 
made throughout the country to trans- 
form the Mooney case into a Sacco and 
Vanzetti affair which will stir public 
opinion to the doubting point and create 
a false sentiment that has no basis but 
emotion. If there are new facts in 
Mooney’s case, let them, by all means, 
be laid before the proper authorities in 
California, but the campaign now being 
organized to exploit this notorious case 
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in all the colleges of the country should 
be throttled at its start. 

When Mr. Barnes disregarded a re- 
quest from Chancellor Bowman's repre- 
sentatives not to lend himself to the 
attempt to create an excitement in the 
immature minds of these students, his 
action was impudent and unjustifiable, 
and when he was finally expelled from 
the campus the rights and decencies of 
free speech were in no way involved. 


TECH COMMENCEMENT 


Dr. Rosert A. 
MILLIKAN, di- 
rector of the Nor- 
man Bridge Labo- 
ratory of Physics 
and chairman of 
the executive 
council of the 
California Insti- 
tute of Tech- 
nology, will give 
the commence- 
ment address to 
the graduating 
class of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology on Tuesday, June 11, in Carnegie 
Music Hall. 

Dr. Millikan is one of the outstand- 
ing physicists of the world. He re- 
ceived the Comstock prize of the 
National Academy of Science for re- 
search in electricity in 1913; was the 
Edison medalist of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers in 1922; the 
Hughes medalist of the Royal Society 
of Great Britain in 1923; and in that 
same year, winner of the Nobel prize in 
physics for isolating and measuring the 
electron. His most recent work has been 
his pioneer study of the cosmic ray, and 
he is now president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

The Reverend Dr. George A. Buttrick, 
of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, of New York City, will deliver 
the baccalaureate sermon on Sunday 
evening, June 9, in Carnegie Music Hall. 





Dr. Ropert A. MILuikaNn 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Dr. Tuomas S. Baker, President 

Wituiam E. Mort, Director, College of Engi- 
neering 

Artur C. Jewett, Director, College of Industries 

GLENDINNING KeesLe, Chairman of Faculty, 
College of Fine Arts 

Mary B. Breep, Director, Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College 

R. M. Iuric, Director, Division of General Studies 

Awan Bricut, Registrar 





DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Homer Saint-Gaupgns, Director 

Epwarp Durr Batxen, Acting Assistant Director 
and Curator of Prints 

Joun O'Connor Jr., Business Manager 

Guttiaume Lerotte, European Representative 

Anne K. Srotzensacu, Secretary 

Marcaret M. Leg, Director of Educational Work 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM 


Anprey Avinorr, Director 

W. J. Hoxtzanp, Director Emeritus, Honorary 
Curator of Entomology and Paleontology, and 
Editor of Publications 

I. P. Totmacnorr, Curator of Invertebrate Paleon- 
tology 

Orro E. Jenninos, Curator of Botany and Director 
of Public Education 

W. E. Crype Topp, Curator of Ornithology 

O. A. Peterson, Curator of Fossil Mammals 

Artuur W. Henn, Curator of Ichthyology 

Huco Kaat, Curator of Entomology 

R. H. Santens, Chief Preparator in Section of 
Zoology 

Sypney Prentice, Draughtsman 


CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 
Cuartes Heinrotra, Organist and Director of 
Music 
Roy B. Amsrosg, Manager 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
Ratex Monn, Director 
Crara Beetwe, Head of Catalogue Department 
ApaLINE Bernstein, Order Department 
Water I. Buttock, Adult Lending Department 
Mary E. Foster, Department of Work with 

Schools 

Artuur D.Scorr,Printing and Binding Department 
Exva S. Situ, Boys and Girls Department 
Exitwoop H. McCretxanp, Technology Librarian 
IreENE Stewart, Reference Librarian 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Ratpx Munn, Director 
Frances H. Ketty, Principal 


DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS & GROUNDS 
Roy B. Amsrose, Manager 





Georce F. Sueers, Auditor 
Wituiam A. Morten, Assistant Treasurer 
Minnie C. Ranxin, President’s Secretary 
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COMMITTEES + 
1928-1929 


MUSEUM COMMITTEE 


Georce H. Crapp, Chairman 
Marcus AARON Hersert DuPuy 
C. D. ARMsTRONG Frank J. LaANAHAN 
James H. LockHart 
James R. MacraRLaNe 
James F. Matone 


DanreL WINTERS 


Joseph BurrINGTON 
W. G. Ciypg 
F. R. Cocswet 


FINE ARTS COMMITTEE 


Georce E. Suaw, Chairman 


Taytor ALLDERDICE J. D. Hamman 
W. S. ArBUTHNOT Howarp Heinz 
Jostan ConEN R. B. Mgtton 


Aucustus K. OLIver 
Joun L. Porter 
A. Bryan WaLL 


Herpert DuPuy 
Witit1aM Frew 


COMMITTEE ON INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Joun L. Porter, Chairman 
F. R. Cocsweti *Orto H. Kaun 
WILL1AM Frew Cuarves H. Kine 


*E. M. Herr Frank J. LaNaHAN 
Joun S. Herron James R. MacraRLANE 
*]. C. Hopss WituraM S. Moorweap 
Roy A. Hunt Aucustus K. OLIveR 


*F. B. Jewett *Cuarzes M. Scawas 


(*Special members) 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


W. Y. Enouisu, Chairman 


W. W. Bracksurn Danie. WINTERS 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. Me ton, Chairman 
Howarp Heinz Roy A. Hunt 
Joun S. Herron Joun L. Porter 


PENSION COMMITTEE 


W. S. Arputunot, Chairman 
R. A. Franks 
P. J. McArDLe 


Rosert J. ALDERDICE 
C. D. ArRMsTRONG 


MUSIC HALL COMMITTEE 


Taytor ALLDERDICE, Chairman 
W.S. ArBUTHNOT 
Georce W. Crawrorp Georce E. SHaw 


WILLIAM Frew 


LIBRARY SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


Marcus Aaron, Chairman 
Ropert GARLAND James F. Matone 
Cuartes H. Kune Wituiam S. MoorHeaD 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
COMMITTEES}; 
1928-1929 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Marcus Aaron, Chairman 
Rosert GARLAND James F. Matone 
Cuartes H. Kung WituraM S. MoorseaD 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS 
AND GROUNDS 


Joun S. Herron, Chairman 
Rosert J. ALDERDICE W. G. Crype 
W. W. BracksurNn P. J. McArpLe 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. Metton, Chairman 
W. G. Ciypg Roy A. Hunt 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


W. Y. Encuisu, Chairman 


W. W. BracxsurN DanieL WINTERS 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


S. H. Cuurca Georce H. Crapp 
Joun L. Porter Georce E. SHaw 
A. W. MELton W. S. ARBUTHNOT 


Taytor ALLDERDICE 
Marcus AaRON 


Aucustus K. OLIver 
James D. Haitman 


Roy A. Hunt Joun S. HERRON 


{The President, S. H. Cuurcn, is ex-officio a member of all Committees. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 


Under the Charters the same Trustees serve both 
the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) 
are also Trustees of the Carnegie Library. 


Samuet Harpen Cuurcn, President 
Joun L. Porter, Vice President 
Aucustus K. Oxiver, Secretary 

Roy A. Hunt, Treasurer 


*Marcus AARON 
University of Pittsburgh. 
Board of Public Education. 
Library School, Advisory. 

*Ropert J. ALDERDICE 
City Father. Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 

TaYLor ALLDERDICE 
Lehigh. Board of Public Education. Art, Music 
Hall, Advisory. 

Witson S. ARBUTHNOT 
Princeton. President Arbuthnot-Stephenson Com- 
pany. Trustee of Princeton. Art, Pension, Music 
Hall, Advisory. 

Cuaries D. ARMSTRONG 
President Armstrong Cork Company. 
Pension. 

*W. W. BiackBuRN 
Retired Vice President Carnegie Steel Company. 
Auditing, Buildings and Grounds. 

JosepH BurrinGToN 
Trinity. Judge United States Circuit Court of 


President Pittsburgh 
Museum, Library, 


Museum, 


Appeals. Museum. 


*S. H. Cyurcu 
Vice President Union Steel Casting Company. 
Director Pennsylvania Ratlroad—Western Com- 
panies. Trustee Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 
Georce H. Crapp 
University of Pittsburgh. President Board of 
Trustees University of Pittsburgh. Museum, 
Advisory. 
*Wixtiiam G. Ciype 
President Carnegie Steel Company. 
Buildings and Grounds, Finance. 
Freperick R. CoGswELi 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director Traffic 
Promotion Pittsburgh Railways Company. Mu- 
seum, Tech. 
Jostan CoHEN 
Judge Court of Common Pleas. Art. 
*GrorGe W. CrawFrorpD 
Chairman Columbia Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion. Music Hall. 
Hersert DuPuy 
Yale. President Morewood Realty Holding Com- 
pany. Carnegie Museum has his art treasures. 
Museum, Art. 
*W. Y. ENGuisu 
City Father. Auditing. 
Rosert A. Franks 
Vice President and Treasurer Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. Pension. 


Museum, 


WiLi1aM Frew 
Yale. Hill, Wright and Frew. 
Music Hall. 
*Ropert GARLAND 
City Father. Father of Daylight Saving. Presi- 
dent and Treasurer Garland Manufacturing 
Company. Library, Library School. 
*James D. HaitMan 
Rensselaer Polytechnic. Board of Public Edu- 
cation. Vice President Joseph Woodwell Com- 
pany. Art, Advisory. 
Howarp Heinz 
Yale. President The H. J. Heinz Company. 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Art, 
Finance. 
*Joun S. HERRON 
City Father. Tech, Finance, Buildings and 
Grounds, Advisory. 
*Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. President Aluminum Company of America. 
Tech, Finance, Advisory. 
*Cuarves H. Kine 
Pennsylvania. Mayor of Pittsburgh. 
Library, Library School. 
*Frank J. LANAHAN 
President Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company. 
Friend of Tech athletics. Tech, Museum. 
James H. Locknart 
Princeton. Vice President Lockhart Iron and 
Steel Company. Museum. 
*P. J. McARDLE 
City Father. Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 
James R. MacraRLANE 
Princeton. Judge Court of Common Pleas. 
seum, Tech. 
*James F. MaLone 
President of all the other Patres Conscripti. 
Library, Library School, Museum. 
*AnNDREW W. MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. Secretary of the United 
States Treasury—Uncle Sam's Rock of Gibraltar. 
Advisory, Finance—cela va sans dire! 
RicHarp Beatty MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. President Mellon 
National Bank. Director Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. Art. 
*Wiiiiam S. MoorHEAD 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moorhead and Knox. Tech, Library, Library 
School. 
Aucustus K. OLIveR 
Yale. Assistant Vice President Union Trust 
Company. President Board of Trustees Shady- 
side Academy. Tech, Art, Advisory. 
Joun L. Porter 
Allegheny. President Union Storage Company. 
Tech, Art, Finance, Advisory. 
Georce E. Suaw 
Michigan. Reed, Smith, Shaw and McClay. 
Art, Music Hall, Advisory. 
A. Bryan WALL 
Artist. Art. 
*DanieLt WINTERS 
City Father. Museum, Auditing. 


Art, Tech, 


Tech, 


Ma- 
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